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Genesis and Evolution.— In a recent address discussing the idea of man's 
origin and Adam's fall, Dr. Lyman Abbott is reported as saying : " I am an 
evolutionist. Frankly, I believe Genesis on the fall of man to be an ancient 
legend which a great writer took, as Tennyson took the Arthurian legend, 
and rewrote it, in order that he might write into it a moral and spiritual les- 
son. I think the Hebrew people believed the fall of man affected the whole 
human race. I think Paul believed so ; at all events, Paul used that belief 
in his arguments and teachings with the Hebrew people in his writing, but 
when he came to speak of sin, as he does in the seventh chapter of Romans, 
he has nothing to say about the fall, nothing to say about Adam, nothing to 
say about original sin. His prophecy is on an entirely different level ; it is in 
every respect consistent with the notion that man started out of the germ and 
has grown through animal conditions to his present status." 

The Glory of the Old Testament. — In a recent address whose aim was the 
encouragement of Old Testament study, Professor Ottli, of Bern, pointed out 
the practical value of the Jewish Scriptures. The Thinker summarizes his 
five reasons for studying the Old Testament as follows: (i) Our Lord's 
indebtedness to it. Both he and his disciples lived and moved in it. All his 
thoughts were saturated with its thoughts. We cannot understand Christ if 
we do not understand the Word out of which his Word has grown as the 
blossom out of the bud. More than that, Jesus nourished his own inner life 
on the Scriptures, and learned from them his work as a saviour. He found 
there, too, his father's house, where he must ever be. The Old Testament 
ought, consequently, to be a Holy Land to Christians. (2) It sketches, as 
with the point of a diamond, the outlines of the true relation between God 
and the world, thus supplying a strong weapon against dreamy pantheism 
and godless materialism. (3) The Old Testament points out not less clearly 
the relation between God and man. Man's original dignity, his fall, God's 
forgiving, healing grace, and wise patient training, are pictured with wonder- 
ful distinctness and beauty. " Gaze steadily in this looking-glass, and you 
see your image ; and, better still, the face, yea the heart, of a God in whom 
our hearts can trust because he is holy love." (4) The Old Testament traces 
also, with the same divine precision, the true relation between man and man. 
" What touching thought for the poor, the lowly and the downtrodden, and 
what flaming indignation against oppression and extortion ! The hungry 
poor in a neighbor's cornfield or vineyard, and the female captive, are pro- 
vided for with equal benevolence ; nay, even the ox at the threshing-floor, 
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and the frightened mother-bird, come within the sweep of the same loving 
care. Husbands and wives, parents and children and domestics, have princi- 
ples set before them which are at the same time wise, serious and kindly ; 
and a perfectly just balance is applied in social life without respect of persons. 
Assuredly, those people who speak evil of the Old Testament when they are 
contending with the social ills of the present day know not what they are 
doing." (5) The grandest and most glorious feature of the Old Testament 
is its foreshadowing of Christ. All through its pages moves a veiled figure, 
the outlines of which become more and more distinct as we approach the end. 
At one time we catch a glimpse of a majestic, kingly countenance, at another 
of the pale and bleeding face of a man of sorrows. 

Three Divergent Views of the Kingdom of God. — What Jesus' precise idea 
of the kingdom of God was, has been and is still a much discussed topic ; 
the several interpretations put upon the phrase differ greatly from each other, 
and scholars choose some one view and some another, with little prospect of 
agreement. On one extreme is the purely ethical interpretation, represented 
by Kant, Ritschl, Kaftan, F. A. B. Nitzsch and others. On the other extreme is 
the purely eschatological interpretation, which is advocated by Bengel, Beck, 
Schmoller, J. Weiss, and others. Then there is the mediating view, which 
endeavors to combine all that is true in both views, represented by Baldens- 
perger, Weiss, Bousset, Wendt, Bruce, and others. This is the interpretation 
which is most commonly accepted and taught, yet there may be, indeed is, 
great variation in the presentation of it, since the adjustment of the two ele- 
ments may be made in various ways and with divergent results. Professor 
G. Schnedermann, of Leipzig, canvasses the problem anew in the Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1894, No. 7, an excellent abstract of which appears in 
the January Thinker. He states and considers well the two extreme views, 
and then formulates a mediating view of his own. The three interpretations 
may be briefly indicated : 

(1) The purely ethical view of Ritschl is that the kingdom is present and 
earthly, a community of moral agents. His own words are : "The kingdom 
of God is the highest good given by God to the church founded by his revela- 
tion in Christ ; but it is only the highest good as it is also the moral ideal, for 
whose realization the members of the church bind themselves together by a 
definite mode of mutual action." " In carrying out his work of revelation, 
Christ realizes the kingdom of God, in order to secure its aim for men." " In 
the exercise of righteousness, in the peace produced thereby among all its 
members, and the joy or happiness springing from the Holy Ghost, consists 
the kingdom of God." 

(2) The purely eschatological view, represented, for instance, by Schmoller, 
is that " the kingdom of God with Jesus is but one thing, and denotes a con- 
clusion. It is not a relation or an aim, but a gift of God, a good, the highest 
good. With Jesus it is something individual, no longer national. We cannot, 
according to the teaching of Jesus, have part in it unless it comes ; and it 
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comes only through God's, not man's, action, and that at the end of time. 
That this proclamation of the approach of God's kingdom is to be under- 
stood of the end of the world, is not doubtful ; no single passage, rightly 
interpreted, proves the opposite. Jesus merely reckoned his own days as 
belonging, in a certain sense, to the last days. We must distinguish the 
kingdom of Christ from the kingdom of God as the higher conception, and in 
any case not think that Jesus, in his prophetic work, saw the founding of God's 
kingdom ; since, on the contrary, he merely intended, by forming a Church of 
aspirants, to prepare for it ; and he himself, during his lifetime, was Messiah 
only in hope. The current phrase that God's kingdom develops, or must 
grow, is in Jesus' sense simply absurd ; the kingdom either is or is not." 

(3) The mediating view proposed by Professor Schnedermann takes up a 
portion of each preceding view and endeavors to find a higher unity of them, 
thus : The idea of the kingdom of God on Christ's lips was not new, it was 
part of the Jewish inheritance to which he was born. What was new was the 
fact of the kingdom having come. Jesus was a prophet of facts, not a teacher 
of new views and ideas. And he was more than a prophet- — he was the 
Messiah to realize the ancient hope of his people. The people of Israel 
longed for their prospective kingdom ; but this could only be the rule of God, 
earthly and yet heavenly, national and yet universal in aim. This kingdom 
Jesus also hoped and longed for ; and he announced its coming- — God's near- 
ness, God's fellowship with his people, and through them with mankind. 
Then he showed in the words of prophecy how deeply this kingdom is founded, 
how pure its members must be, and he declares against the pseudo-Israelite 
conception, which saw the way and aim of the kingdom in an outward, literal 
triumph of the Jews. This view, which we may call Jewish, he certainly 
opposed. Then began the struggle which Jesus, as God's Messiah, main- 
tained for the true ideals, the pure religion of Israel. The end was that the 
nation crucified its Messiah and handed over its hope to the gentiles. The 
result cannot be that the idea from which Jesus started was abrogated, but it 
was put to death on the cross. With the crucifixion the day of the conception 
of God's kingdom in the Israelitish sense, which underlay the preaching of 
Jesus, was past. That which Jesus preached has come in part ; but what has 
come far surpasses the Israelitish conception. Israel had no higher notion 
than this — that its God, the God of Israel, is king over the nation and the 
world. Till Christ's days monotheism existed only in the form of nationality. 
Now God has really entered on his universal rule ; in all lands and tongues 
men pray to him. Whether we call this "kingdom" or not is no matter,, 
provided we worship him in spirit and in truth. If we use the word " king- 
dom," it is in a different sense from the one in Jesus' days. The idea of 
Jesus was eschatological, like that of the people. We rejoice that in our 
missionary toil we behold the end, and cry, "Come, Lord Jesus!" but our 
position is not quite the same as his. We rejoice also, like Ritschl, in the 
thought that a kingdom of God is already come. Jesus brought it to us. 
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With the first Pentecost began that which he announced. Let us ever accus- 
tom ourselves in the present and future to behold God's rule, and to believe in 
and await a glorious consummation. 

We acknowledge and admire the earnest courage and thorough scholar- 
ship which characterize Professor Schnedermann's study of this very perplex- 
ing problem. But there seem to be portions of the teaching of Jesus about 
the kingdom of God which do not yield readily to this view, and it implies 
a restriction of Jesus' knowledge, even in the sphere of his mission, which 
seems unlikely, although it is not inconsistent with his divinity. We certainly 
cannot yet say what Jesus' meaning in the term " kingdom of God " was, 
but approaching it from the outside, negatively, we can to some extent say 
what it was not. And we are inclined to think it was not so restricted, Israel- 
itish and unilluminated as Professor Schnedermann sets forth. 

Knowing Christ after the Flesh, 2 Cor. 5 : 16. — Mr. H. Price Hughes, in a 
volume of sermons just published under the title of Essential Christianity, 
explains this difficult saying of Paul's in a somewhat revolutionary fashion. 
He starts with the fact that there is no allusion in Paul's epistles to the events 
of Christ's life, even to those recorded in our Gospels, except the death and 
the resurrection. Also that there is abundant reason to think that Paul never 
saw or heard Jesus during his earthly career. He then interprets this 
Corinthian passage as meaning that Paul here distinctly asserts that he and 
all Christians have henceforth nothing to do with the events of Christ's earthly 
life. We are to think of him exclusively as the risen and living Christ, who 
is seated at the Father's right hand, and at the same time dwells in our hearts 
by faith. All knowledge of Jesus' human life is needless and useless. The 
Expository Times (for January) editorially discusses this interpretation, and 
emphatically rejects it. A few extracts will give the substance of the article. 

St. Paul's silence does not prove that he did not know Jesus when he was 
upon the earth. He is no more silent than St. Peter or St. John. He is 
really not silent. Still, the conclusion may be right, though the premise is 
false. St. Paul's knowledge of the facts of Christ's life might have been 
gathered from those men and women whom he haled to prison in the days of 
his persecution, and of whose defense he must have been a frequent, however 
impatient, listener. It might have been derived from Ananias and others 
after his conversion. It might have been obtained from one or more of those 
Gospel shreds which St. Luke refers to. It might even (let the assertion now be 
hazarded) have come from a deeply interested study of one or more of our 
present Gospels. No great harm, therefore, is done when it is said that St. 
Paul's silence proves he did not know the living human Jesus. But when it 
is said that he did not know the facts of our Lord's life on earth, that there- 
fore he did not need to know them, and neither do we, the conclusion must be 
earnestly resisted. It must be resisted whether it is made in the interests of 
belief or unbelief. We know to what clever purpose Baur of Tubingen turned 
this mistaken admission. If Paul knew nothing of the earthly life of Christ 
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then he was the easier able to credit him with supernatural qualities, as pre- 
existence and divinity ; his imagination had free play, and dogmas came forth 
as numerous as they were incredible. And although Baur's followers and 
representatives today have modified many of his extreme positions, this one they 
have retained as he left it ; for it is the very foundation of the Tubingen system. 
Hilgenfeld finds nothing in the "strange sentence" before us to suggest that 
Paul knew the events of Christ's life ; while Pfleiderer, with not a little assur- 
ance, says, "It is now becoming generally acknowledged that the teaching of 
Paul regarding Christ is not founded on an historical knowledge of the details 
of the life of Jesus. . . . We have no reason, then, beforehand to expect 
in the teaching of Paul as to Christ anything else than a. free Christian specu- 
lation regarding the contents of the Christian consciousness," and the italics 
are his own. 

What, then, does Paul mean by his words in this passage ? The accepted 
interpretation is that he is henceforth to make no distinctions among, men, 
that he is to make no distinction between Jew and gentile, rich and poor, bond 
and free. But how can such a meaning be squeezed out of the expression 
"after the flesh ?" Where is that expression used in any analogous sense? 
And how does it mean that in one part of this verse, and something totally 
different in the other ? Let us re-examine the verse. A word for word trans- 
lation would read : " Wherefore we henceforth no one know according to the 
flesh : even though we knew according to the flesh Christ, yet now no 
longer do we know." The phrase " after the flesh " does not refer to "no one " 
or to " Christ " at all, but goes always and only with the verb. What he means 
by " knowing according to the flesh " his words elsewhere very clearly let us 
understand, cf. Rom. 8:4, 13; 1 Cor. 1 : 26; 10 : 18 ; 2 Cor. 10 : 2, 3 ; 11:18. 
It is evident that he recognizes a knowledge which is according to the 
flesh, and a knowledge which is according to the spirit, just as he 
similarly recognizes a walk, a life, a wisdom, and a war. He says 
there was a time when his knowledge of men was according to the flesh. 
Then came a crisis, his conversion. From that time his knowledge of every- 
one is according to the spirit. He had held before that there were just two 
classes of men on the earth — those who needed no repentance, and those 
who needed it but would not get it. But now his knowledge of men is 
changed. Before his conversion he knew Christ intimately enough, and the 
knowledge was an intolerable anguish, for it was a knowledge according to 
the flesh. But the conversion came, and Paul was Christ's loving and obe- 
dient servant. For now his knowledge was according to the spirit. 



